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the rest, many or few, are only concubines. The laws of in-
heritance are also different from those laid down in the Goran ;
the share of the female being here equal to that of the male, not
one half only. In the general bearings of society, too, women are
much more on a footing of equality with their masculine fellow-
species in 'Oman than elsewhere, nor are their faces subjected
to the Islamitic veil. This is a real advantage, since the femi-
nine beauty of 'Oman is unrivalled in Arabia, perhaps in Asia;
at least I have never seen among other races of the East such
graceful forms, or such lovely and regular features. Certainly
the fervent adorers of large dark eyes, arched eyebrows, flowing
hair, classic outline, slender waists, and stately demeanour, may
find here a greater number of suitable idols for their devotion,
than in Nejed, in Syria, in Egypt, or, I verily believe, in Persia
either. The men too, though slender and dusky complexioned,
are generally handsome, their look is intelligent, and their
gait sprightly. I should add that wine is freely and avowedly
drunk, especially towards the interior; the vineyards that pro-
duce it are cultivated in Djebel-Akhdar.

Had I been at the time acquainted with some notices of
Mahometan writers already alluded to, but with which I became
conversant only after my return, I should have been less surprised
than I was at the frequent enquiries made of me in 'Oman
regarding the Pyramids of Egypt, a memory still prevalent here,
and derived from old Sabsean times. And had I been able to
make a longer stay, and to follow up the intimacy which in a
passing way I contracted here and there with the men of the
country, I might have perhaps learned something worth knowing
about the books of Seth, or other documents of religious and
legal import. But events hurried on the course of my way, and
circumscribed my means of information; while the caution
inherent to all dissidents from the Mahometan religion in this
part of the East, renders the inhabitants of 'Oman very unwilling
to let a stranger into much of their real belief and practices;
still less would they hasten to put into his hands written
evidence of a code and creed at variance with the Goran. This
feeling is less prominent among Bedouins of the wilds, or those
whom their central and inland position guards against too fre-
quent and inquisitive visits; but it is fully developed here where